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The Fight Again st Attfltlon I n Longitudinal Research 

.- ' _ . LAURESS L, WISE II , -^-^.^ 

American Institutes for Research 

Abstract 

The follow-'Up of participants in a, longitudinal survey can be difficult 
and eKpensive* This paper reviews the experiences of Project TALENT 's 
ll^year. follow-up survey of 400^000 individuals tested as high school students 
in 1960 and the experiences of follow-ups in other longitudinal studies. 
Methods for minimizing sample attrition and detecting and correcting for non-* 
response bias are discussed. A description of the methods used to locate 
mail survey nonrespondents is included along with analysis of the cost-effcc^ 
tiveness of each inethod. The results of the efforts to reduce attrition and 
correct for nonresponse bias are analyzed in terms of a nieasure of general 
academic aptitude and an index of sscAoeconomic status* 
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Intr oduction 



. Longitudinal designs are essential to the study of any process for which 
individual change or development is of interest . Yet, the longitudinal 
design is frequently abandoned in favor of retrospective or purely cross-- 
sectional deslms because of the time and trouble inherent in longitudiual 
research. Chief among the troubles encountered in longitudinal research is 
the problem of maintaining contact with the sample members between surveys. 
The fight against attrition in longitudinal research is the struggle to elim- 
inate loss of contact with sample members or at least the problems associated 
with such loss of contact* 

^^y do we fight attrition? To a certain extent we need to maintain as 
large a sample as possible in order to provide sufficiently stable sample 
statistics, that is^ to keep random sampling errors at a minimum. The most 
urgont concern, however, is the prevention of the systematic biases of popu*- 
latlon estimates that are almost surely associated with sample attrition. 
The tendency to "drop out" of a longitudinal survey is frequently correlated 
witi: key survey variables such as socioeconomic status or academic abilities 
and alinost always correlated with mobility. Examples of such bias are given 
later in this paper. 

This paper describes the fight against attrition that has been part of 
the Project TALENT 11-year follow-up survey and Is part of the planning for 
the TALENT 17^year follow-'up survey. Conceived in the late ^SOs, Project 

*Paper presented at the annual convention of the American Educational Research 
Association in New York City, April 1977, ' \ 
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TALENT got underway with the nationwide testing of over 400,000 students in 
over I5OOO high schools in 1960. Each student was given a 2-day battery 
consisting of an interest inventory, numerous tests of apticude and demon- 
strated abilities, a personality Inventory, and a 400-item questionnaire 
covering the student's bnckground* currGnt activities^ and plans for the 
future* Table 1 shows thia timing of follow-up surveys j including the 17-year 
post-'high school Survey now being planned. 



Table 1 

Modal Af.e of Respondonts in Roliiclon to 
TALKNT llatA Collection SeliGduie 



Collection 
Date 



Crada in J 960 



12eh 



11 til 



30th 



9 Eh 



Collection 
Effort 



1960 
1961 
1962 
1Q03 
196^1 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
197J 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1 975 

1976 
1977 
197a 
1979 
1980 



17h 
19 



23 



29 



36^ 
38^ 



16^ 
19 

23 
29 



3S 
27^ 



15^1 



1^ 



23 



29 



34^ 
36^ 



14^ 



19 



23! 



29 



33^ 
35 



Initial testing 
1-Yecir Follow-Up 

5-lfear rollow--Up 
li-yeor Follow-up . 



Fropofied 
17-Ycnr Follow-Up 



Note. All dates are for the Fall except the 1960 testing fehleh wai in the 
Spring* 

^Control aample,^ of 1,000 eases to be followed up in 1977, 
Control sansplei of 1,000 cases to be followed up in 1971. 
^Control Ssimples of 1,000 cnB&s to be followt'd up in 1979, 
Control samples of 1,000 easen to be followed up In 1980* 



The first section of this paper describes factors influencing response 
rates for mail surveys* ^is is followed by ^ discuss t^n of address main^ 
tenance techniques designed to prevent attrition* The ^fti^^ section dis- 
cusses the Project TALENT approach for detecting and Coj^fecting nonrasponae 
biaSy and the concluding section discusses some impllc^ti^^ the design 

of longitudinal surveys* 

preveut iTip Attrjt-iQn 

jelled Q iiestiormalras 

Thm ubiquity of mail surveys stems mainly from th^i^ relatively low 
cost* Questionnaires can easily be mass produced and i^gs miled* No travel 
telephone, or personnel time is required to collect th% data. The primry 
problem associated with such iurveys is in obtaining the participation of 
the intended respondents, impersonal nature of a bailed questionnaire 

does not go far in eliciting a feeling of co^icment ^ometlnnies even 
interest in its recipi^r^t. Those that do resj , i to a^^ji surveys tend to 
ba more able and xnore well-^to^do than those do notj thus introducing 
bias that Jeopardigas the potential generaliaability of the survey results* 

The return rates for mailed questionnaires ^ill "^ary widely depending 
on characteristics of the target population and the p^tcei^^A importance 
of the survey.^ One particularly salient determinant of the response rate 
iB the ease of response. Sewell and Hauser (lg7f*) report a rate of over 
84% to a postcard survey requiring only 4 or 5 reaponsQg; Babbie (1973) 
suggests that response rates as low as 50% of |^he dellva^^d questionnaires 
are acceptable and rates as high as 70% are '-very good," 

Table 2 shows the £Hi£ali response rates to the m^ijed Project TALENT 
follow-up surveys, post Office returns provide a loi^^t fcound for estimating 
the number of nondeliverables due to obsolete addresses^ A second estimate 



Table 2 

Overall Mail Survey Response Eatas 
for Project TALMT follow-ups 





1-Year 
Fol low-Up 


5-Year 
Follow-up 


11-Year 
Pollow-Up 


12th Grade 


61.9% 


37,9% 


27.9% 


11th Grade 


47.0% 


35.1% 


24. 8X 


10th Grade 


42.5% 


31.8% 


19.9% 


9th Grade 


45.5% 


27.2% 


19.6% 



of the number of nondellverables is based upon the proportion of caSBB In 
special telephone surveys of mall survey nonrespondents that were jBound to 
be still living at the last known addreia shawn on the TMiENT sialler files 
(the address to which questionnaires were mailed). These estimatei indi-- 
cate that approKimately 6% of the remaining valid addresses are lost each 
year* Table 3 shows the estiinated proportion of e#sea receiving question^ 
naires and the proportion of these who responded. The relatively low 
response rates * around 50%, are undoubtedly related to the large amount of 
Infomation requested. Survey researchers must be coMcious of this trt.Je- 
off between the amount of information requested and the resultant response 
rate. Sudman and Bradburn (1974) describe determinants of response bias 
in interview surveys , many of which relate to the partlpant^s motivation 
to respond. Other factors such as the persuasiveness of the conmunlcatlon 
of the survey goals and the clarity of the questions also influence the 
participant's motivation to respond* 
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Table 3 



Estimated Proportion of Project TALENT Cases 
Who Received Their Questionnaires In Each Follow-Up 
and Rasponse Rates for These Gases 



Grade 


(Year 


Surveyed) 




Percent of 
Original Cases 
With Valid Addresses 


Percent with 
Valid Addresses 
Responding 








1- 


■Year Follow-Up 




12 th 


Grade 


(1961) 




94.0 


65,9 


11th 


Grade 


(1962) 




88.4 


53.1 


, 10th 


Grade 


(1963) 




83.1 


51.1 


V cn 


wraos 


^. j.y o't^ 




/ o . U 


^ S3 1 
JO, J 








5- 


■Year Follow-Up 




^^^^^^^ 12 th 


Grade 


(1965) 




73,4 


51.6 


11th 


Grade 


(1966) 




69.0 


50.9 


10 th 


Grade 


(1967) 




64.8 


49.0 


9 th 


Grade 


(1968) 




60.9 


44.7 








11- 


Year Follow-Up 




12 th 


Grade 


(1971) 




50,6 


55.1 


11th 


Grade 


(1972) 




47.5 


52,2 


10 th 


Grade 


(1973) 




44.7 


44.5 


9 th 


Grade 


(1974) 




42.0 


46.7 



8 
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A second Important determinaot of response rate is the persistence of 
the survey staff, Sewell and Hauser (1975) sent four separate waves of 
questionnaires* If they had relied on only one Tnailings the response rate 
would have been only 51*8% rather than the 84,2% obtained from all four 
waves conibined* A similar experience with the TALENT 11-year follow-up of 
the 11th and 9th grade cohorts Is shown^ in Table 4# 



Table 4 

Proportion of Project TM^ENT Follow-Up Cases 
Responding to Each Mailing Vlava* 



Males 



Females 



Percent 
This Wave 



Cumulative 
Percent 



Percent Cumulative 
This Wave Percent 



11th Grade ll^Ycar Follow-Up 



Ist-J^ave 
2nd Wave 
3rd Wave 
4th Wave 



13.1 
4,3 
4.3 
2,8 



13,1 
17,4 
21,7 
24,5 



15.6 

4a 

3,8 
2,3 



15,6 
19,7 
23,5 
25*8 



1st Wave 
2nd Wave 
3rd Wave 
4th Wave 



9th Grade 11-^Year Follow-Up 



11.8 
3,7 
2,3 
1,8 



11,8 
15,5 
17.8 
19.6 



12.7 
3.1 
2.1 
1,6 



12.7 
15.8 
17,9 
19 ,5 



^Based on 1960 Weights A which adjust for the differential sampling rates 
in the original design. 
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Addross^Ialn tananca 

By the, time of the 11-year follow— up survey, current addresses were 
available for only about 50% of the original Project TALENT participants. 
At this time virtually all of the participants had inoved from their rcsl- 
dence in 1960 during high school, and 90% of the women had married at least 
once, most of them changing their name as well as their address, ThQ 
intense mobility of this age group Is in marked contrast to that of the 
parents of high school students surveyed in the 1964 Wisconsin study follow^ 
up (Sewell and Hauser, 1975)* In light of such mobility s the' attrition rate 
while not entirely acceptable, seems quite good* 

Because of the very large sample size, only very inexpensive address 
maintenance techniques can be applied to the whole sample, Tlie primary 
mechanism for address maintenance has been an annual locator letter^ the 
P ro j cc t TALENT News . The Postal Service maintains address changes for one 
year* Thus whenever a change-'Of'-address form is supplied to the post office 
by a TALENT participant, the next copy of the annual locator letter should 
reach the post office before the address update expires. 

The locator letters are stamped "address correction requestad" so that 
the post office will notify Project TALENT of any address changes, (It . - 
should h& noted that the fee for this service increased dramatically last 
year^ from 13<: to 25o for each correction*) In addition^ the TALENT News 
has included a cutout form that the participant can use to notify Project- - 
TALENT directly of any future address change. The TALENT News also provides 
an opportunity to inform the participants of the plans for future studies 
and results from prior studies based on the data that they have provided. 
It thus servos the secondary purpose of maintaining the respondents' moti- 
vation to participate in future follow-up surveys, 

Other address mnintcnancc tQchniquee have been used wherever possible. 



Correspondence with high school class reunion coordinatora has yleldad a number 
of updated address lists for particular schools and classes. Occasionally par- 
ticipants will see articleB on TALENT in the news, such as the article in the 
August 27, 1975 Issue af the New York Times ^ and write in requesting informa-^ 
tion on their original test scores, thus providing current addresses. 



Special Nonrespondent Surveys 

It is evident that participants whose address has been maintained and 
who respond to a mailed questionnaire tend to be more literate and more in 
sympathy v/ith the goals of social science research than those from whom 
responses are not obtained* Sewell and llauser (1975) found that both the 
parents who responded and their children were brighter^ better educatedj and 
more well--to--do than their counterparts who did not respond. In their case 
the overall response rates were high enough that the effects of such biases 
were negligible. For Project TALENT the effects of /such biases are more 
serious . 

In order to assess the extent of nonresponsc bias and provide for its 
correction. Project TALENT staff have conducted an intensive telephone sur- 
vey of a sample (typically 4%) of the nonrespondents to each' mail survey. 
Because such saniples have included on the order of 2s500 cases rather than 
the 100,000 targeted for each mail survey, the project has been able to use 
more expensive procedures for locating and interviewing sample members. 

Initially the special nanrespondent surveys were conducted by regional 
coordinators locatGd near the schools tested in 1960. Difficult^ to-- locate 
cases were turned over to a retail credit organisation. As the TALENT par- 
ticipants have become more dispersed, however, it has become more effective 
to hnndle most of the locating and interviewing through an inhouse staff. 



Detection and Correction of Nonresponse Bias 
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Armed with a multitude of Information sources, each of these locator-inter- 
viewers has bacome a veritable Sherlock Holmes. In the past thrae surveys 
91% of the nonraspondGnts in the speeial sample have been located. Inter'- ' 
views have been obtained from over 90% of those located (about 7% refused 
to participate and 1% were found to be deceased). 

A brief description of each of the major data sources used in locating 
nonrespondents Is given in Attachment 1, Table 5 shows the usage, cost, and 
effectiveness for each of the key data sources. This analysis will be help- 
ful in maximizing the cost-effectiveness of future locating efforts. It 
should be emphasized, however, that the success of various strategies may 
vary widely with characteristics of the sample* Much of the success with 
non trivial cases is heavily dependent on two key pieces of information col- 
lected in.l960. The respondent's bir thdate is used in searching several 
information sources, particularly Department of Motor Vehicles records. 
The paron ts ^ names have also been critical in a large number of cases , The 
parents are generally more settled and much easier to locate than the par- 
ticipants themselves, and they almost always can and will provide the partic^ 
ipant^s current address , 

Nonresponse Bias 

Tlie 11th and 9th grade ll--yean follow-up data have been analyzed to 
Illustrate the nonresponse bias present in both the mail and telephone sur^ 
veys and the two somewhat different methods that have been used to correct 
for this bias. Table 6 shows the lueans and standard deviations on two key 
variables for the entire 1960 sample and for the mall respondents , telephone 
respondents and telephone nonrespondents. For each grade- and sex the mail 
survey respondents have higher averages on both the general academic aptitude 
composite and the socioeconomic index than the 1960 sample as a whole* - 



Tabh5 



Cost-lffaGtiveniii for, Each Locating Procedure 
Usid In Proj'ict TEENT'i Special ionrespondint Surveys^ 



?. 



CosHf fictivaness Fictars 







Percentage of Cases 


Istimated Cost 




^ 'locating . 


Mer'of 


Rssulting in 


Per Each Use 


Cost-Effectiveness 


. Procidure • . 


Titnes -Used : ■ 


Key Liads 


of Method^ 


■ ■■■ 

TeleDhone Dlrictorv 




. ji 


- - — 
.33 


l.OS 


InfgrMEion Operator 


3 2fi5 






■ ,63 


Parents/Relatives 




. . V. . . 


1.33 


L59 


City Directory 


m-r 




1 65 




: Niighbors' : 


,153 ... 




.1.38- 


2>B8 


Dept. Motor Vehidlii 




, ; kk : ^ 


2.50 


5.68 


Post Office 


: 14? : 


: ?5 : . . 


2.15' 


2.8? ' 


.MlEHigi. School ,V 




.59 


1J5 


2.9? 


Transfer School/Collige 


m V 


45. 


1.65 


3.59 


ClassMtes 




19 


3.00 


15.79 . ■ 


Marriage Bureau 




32 ■ 


kM 


14.56 


Voter Regis trir. 




.-.30 


1.38 


4.60' ■■ 


Employers ' 
Otherd 


lis 


57 ■ 


■ 1.38 


2.42 




84 . 


1.38 


1.64 



■ • ■ Based on 9th gridi ll-yiar follow-up sxpirisnce . 
I J : Jndudea agency : fees^^^^^^^ 

.^Equals (Estinated Cost Per Each Use of Method) f (P of Cases Resulting in Key Leads) 

"Includes birth and death records, tax records, utility coipanies, police departinantSj etc, ^ 
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Table 6 



Coi^arison of Project TALENT 1960 Sampli, Mail Respondents to Follow-Ups 
■ and Special Sanple MembBrs on Academic Aptitude and SEB 



llth Grade 9th Grade 



Males FiMles . . Males Imalis 

Standard Standard Standard Standard 

Mean Jiviation Mean Deviation Mean Deviation Mean Daviation 



Gsneral Acadeiic Aptitude 



I960 Saiplg 


SO9.2" 


126.2 


509.r 


116.1 


430.2 


119.5 


453.6 


110.6 


IHear Follow-Up 
. ^faiil Eaipon^ancs 


555.8 


115.4 


549.9 


104.7 


.J18 .6 


111.6 


507.3 


100.9 


Special Respondents 


497.6 


129.5 


507.0 


111.7 


424.8 


116.3 


449.7 


108.5 


Special Nonrespondents 


478.4 


113.9 


461.3 


113.4 


3S9.1 


114.1 


398.4 


J . r : ... 

100.0 






Socioiconoi 


dc Index 










1960 Saiple 


98.2 


10.1 


97.9 


9.9 


. 96.5 


10.5 


96.5 


10.3 


11-Year Follow-Up 
■ Mail Respondints 


lOO.Q 




99."/ 


9.1 


99.1 


10.0 


99.1 


.9.7 


Special Respondents 


• 98.2 


9.7 


97.7 


10.0 


96.6 


10.8 


96.0 


10.2 


: Special Nonrespondents 


95.9 


9.a 


95.2 


10.6 


94.6 


11.1 


93.9 


10;4 



Slinilariy, the special talephone saniple reapondents have consistently jiigher 
averages than the nonraspondents* * ' 

Table 7 shows the approximate bias and standard error for thrae methods 
of estiniating population values of general academic aptitude and 1960 socio-- 
economic status from follow=tip sample data. The bias is estimated by the 
differencG between the follow^^up sample estimate and the eorresponding esti** 
mate based upon a random 10% sample of the 1960 cases (even though this dif- 
ference may be due In part to sampling error). The estimated standard errors 
are based upon the tenuous assumption that the decrease in standard error 
related to the initial stratification variables is rbughly balanced by the 
increase due to the clustering of cases by school in the initial multistage . 
sampling design. (Smm Wis e^ McLaughlins and Steel, 1977 for a more complete 
description of the initial sampling design. ) 

It is clear that, estimates based upon the mail survey alone, are highly \ 
biased for both general academic aptitude and socioeconomic status. Tim 
flr^ level of correction is obtained by multiplying the case weights of 
special sample respondents to make them stand for all nonrespondents , (If 
1/25 of the mail nonres pond en ts were incltJded in the special sample^ then 
the weight for each special sample respondent would be multiplied by 25*) 
The assignment of heavy weights to the. special sample reapondents increases 
the sampling error somewhat s but greatly reduces the bias, - 

For many purposes the first level of correction may be adequate. ^Twb 
methods of reducing the bias due to nonresponse within the special sample 
have been developed* (Of course for the variables in the illustration one 
could just use the 1960 data on the ll'-year nonresppndents . Hiese procedures 
are designed to correct for nonresponse In the follow-up variables^ 
not available for the nonrespondents . ) The first procedure, develdped by 
Shaycoft (see AppendiK A of McLaughlin, Fulscher, and Yen, 1974), Involves 
matching each nonres; undent to one'ior more respondents who are similar on 



T3bll ? 



ApproHiiati Bill mi Standard fmt for Three MM% of Esdniatlng Fopulitisn Values* 
of General Acidesifi ApdEude and Sacioi^snomic IndiK Itsi Pfoja^t TALENI FoUoM-Op UU 



Means Deviation' Hcanr . • Dyvi.uiQn : Mm . DoviaUsn : • llaans Deyiiilen 



EsEiSiifad l[andard ■ ■ luimd inimH UmM Ut\mM . ■ MMUi . ■ umt^ti ■ ■ mbnui umM , Standard ^ I'ltlaated^ 
■ Bias. Errer ■ ^ ilna Jl;is Error BLik Bias Efrar ■ Bias - Mas EffBf BUS - • 



C^iiisriii A^'.idL'gic Apdtiidc 



Fjtli^ac.^iiasoden ,369a .QlSs .oik .34^0 =.09l3 .Ills .Ollg -Mk Mk Mh MIq 

Ibil Henppndeati Only •• . . 

Eatliiatei Indydkg ..025s . .Oi?D ,01^3 .-Mk ' .QlU -.OlOd ,Di|5 m -*0103 

lidiMEcrindudlRg .0015 . ,0250 MdQ ,033p J2ir ^.DHo .OiH ^MiQ Mlr^ Mia 

CsTfc^dofl fer Special _ 



-.^bil iespsndents Only ' ' , 

EsElF.iit€S Indudlng .QSpg ,02la .-.Qi^Os J]D3 , .Q^j -.QlDs ■ iO^?9 .0223^ .Qlffl *0193 Ml^ *.0l9fl ^ 

Sp^ulal Respondencs ■ ' ... 

Ei[ln.i; J Insludlng ,030) M!,s ; -MOs Ms '.DISS Mo Ma .DlSo '•.8100 ,0230 •.Blflo 

: EottMClott faf Special 

KonrespondcBts , 
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the bapls of 9 key 1960 variabies v ^^le nonrespondcnt VeiSht Is thdn Veas- 
signed to th© matching case(s), Tlie third Icv^l of eatii^^tes for the 11th 
grade cohort in Table 7 reflects this approach, 

A somewhat simpler method Is shown as the tbi^d lev^i of estlmtcs for 
the 9th gtode cohort. The 9th grade special sample w^s^^ged on a stratifl^ 
cation on acadeinic aptitude and on th^ proporttoj^ of mlriQ^ity students in 
the 1960 high school (since race was not ascertained in igfiO) . Tliis allowed 
for an oversamplmg of inlnority cases* The weigi^ts of the nonrespondents in 
each of the resulting 15 cells are redistributed over th% , special sample 
respondents in the cell" : 

Both of the two procedures bring the bias doWn belo\^ the level of the 
standard error for the two variables studied* p^rther analysis is needed , 
however, of the effects of these procedures on other esti^ijtes^ particularly 
those involvinS followup vatr.iables. 

Sumin ary 

The fight against attriti;m may ba viewed a three^^ay tug-of-war 
between coat, amount and compieKity of the data be colj^^atedj and overall 
response rate. For a survey the size of Project TALENT a jarga number of 
responses to a comprex questionnaire can be obtaa^ned for little as 50o 
per sample case* Because the rate of response vill be lov, howevers the cost 
per usabl-e response may he as high as $2*50 and there wij^£ be heavy sys te- 
nia tic biases between the respondents and the general population* By spending 
up to $50 per response to locate and interview participants^ a response rate 
as; high as 90% can be obtained, eliminating nontegponse b^^^ for all practical 
purposes • ^ ■ •■ 

Careful planning Is needed to achieve as hlgj^ a respQ^f^ rate as possible 
for a fixad cost and questionnaite compieKlty Cor to acht^yg as low a cost as 



pQasible; for a fixed response rate and questionnaira complexity). Resources 
must be allocated for maintaining current addresses, for evaluating the ques- 
tioimaire form and mode of nsiling, for locating some or' all of the nonre-- 
apondents and obtaining additional reaponsei, and for employing statistical 
corrections for nonresponse bias^ A great deal of effort has been put into 
developljig the strategies outlined above for Project TALENT ^ but these strat- 
egies can only be a starting point in planning for surveys with different 
sample or content characteristics* 
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ATTACtrMENT I 

SWmRY OF INFORmTION SOURCES USED IN LOCATING NONRESPONDENTS 




IN-HOUSE Ri;SOURCES ^^ ■ - 

The following is a discussion of the information available from and 
a description of how to use rGsources internnl to ProjccC TALENTi 

_ . 1. Alphabetical Directory : _ . 

2, Numerical Master File 

; 3. One-Year Mnllor File \ 

4* E^Sheet (I960 name and address sheet) 

5p Numerical and Alphabetic TALENT School List and 

School Directories 

6. Telephone Book Collection 

7* Area Code Books 

8, Zip Code Books . ' 

9 , Almanac 
10* Road Atlas, Maps 

11, Haines Directory / ' 

12, A Number of Reunion Class Lists 

13* List of Classmates Who. Responded to Questionnalra 

14, Marriage Bureau Reoord File 

15, Department of Motor Vehicles File 

16. MX/ ST . . 

17. One-and Five-year Data 

Alphabetic Dir ectory. The Alphabetic Directory lists alphabetically all 
TALENT- participants. The following information is Includedi Identif Icatic n 
number J _sch I960 addresSj sexj blrthdatej and age. This directory 

is used to quickly deterinine if the address on the label is the same or dif- 
^ferent from the 1960 addreis. Brothers and sisters can be identified by 
matching addresses. Often a brother is easier to trace than a female non-- 
respondent because of name change. 
Numerical Mag ter File. The Numerical Master File lists numerically all TAL 
ENT participants. Also included is the following Informaclonr blrthdatej 
father's name j mother's name, grade and school coda. This directory is used 
to supplement Identifying siblings and relatives attending the same school, ■ 
One-YQar Mailer File. The One=Year Mailer File lists numerically 10th - : 
grade TALENT participants only. Included information Isr 1963 name and 
nddrcss (address to which l-year follow-'Up questionnaire was- sent) » 1960 - - 



name and father *s name. Since tho file is arranged numoricallyV schools 
and classes are tooothGr; it is not difficult to datcrminc classmutes who 
were nGighbors siinply by comparing addresses. The 1963 addrGSs, if differ- 
ent from the 1960 address 5 could be a college addresG or an address indi- 
cating relocation of the entire family. A name difference between the 1960 
and 1963 name In a female often pinpoints a time period in which her iiiarriage 
occurred. 

Z-Shee t. The Z-Sheet is the original form filled out at the time of testing ; 
in 1960 by TALENT participants. These sheets are on microfilm. The students 
first printed information on the E-Sheet and then put it on grids. Occasion- 
ally errors occurred in this transfer of information (e.g., coded incorrect 
letters or numbersV skipped gridsj address ^ too long to be picked' up when 
scanned, etc). The Z-Sheet was used to verify the information on the label \ 
before any request was sent throufth an agency CDMV or Marriage)* The follow- 
ing information can be found on the Z-^Sheets^ namCj blrthdatej grade^ sex, 
school, school location, and 1966 address* 

Numeric?! and Alphabetical TALENT S'chnnlq and School Direrrories. Thr* numeri'- 
eal TALENT Schools list contains the range of Identification numbers for a 
school, the school code, the name of the school and location* Occasionally a 
school name is missing from the label* The school can be determined by check-- 
ing the Identification range* The Alphabetic TAMNT Schools list is arrangad 
alphabetically by state, and alphabetically by city within the state. The 
school code is also included. Also available are numerous school directories. 
These directories assist in locating school addresses and phone numbers and in 
determining school districts. Many: 1960 schools no longer exist, have changed 
.their names /-or have consolidated with other schools* The central school 
district office can supply inforniatlon regarding the whereabouts of^ r^^ 
for any of their schools* 

Telephone Book Collection. Over the past several years Project TALENT ^ 
has collected almost 500 telephone books for all parts of the United States, 
particularly for places where TALENT originally tested. Each phone book is 
essigned a number and is kept shelved in order. A card system has been set 
up to facilitate identification of the correct book for any given city* 
Cards are filed alphabetically by city name regardless of state, and include 
the number of the book(s) in which the city is listed as well as the 



different dates of issuG of the books. ■ 

Area Cod a Books, The telephone company has supplied Project TALENT with an 
extensive number of area^ code books. These are used to determine an area 
code for any given city* 

Zip Code Bookr The Zip Code Book can be of assistance in determining* the" ' 
Jicneral location of towns, that are not listed in the atlas. Also, all address 
updates need zip codes. 

Almanac. The Almanac is used to determine what county a town or city Is in, ■ 
as well as the county seat. (County records are kept at the county seat,) 
Road Atlas, Maps. It is often important to know the geographic location of 
a particular city or town. Telephone books and information operators do not ^ 
necessarily cover all local or nearby towns. Map reading expands the area 
in which the initial search began. Maps and atlases assist in determining ' 
counti^cs, location of nearby cities and nearby counties in which lio expand 
the area of search. 

Haines Directory . Haines Directory Services located in San Francisco and 
Lincoln, Nebraska, carries current reverse street-telephone directories for 
yarious cities throughout the United States. All addresses are listed by 
street, then by hDUse number. Names and telephone numbers are given for each - 
address. For a service charge, Haines provided the TALENT in-house staffs 
with the names of current residents and a phone number at a given address, 
as well. as neighbors' nameSj addresses and phone numbers. Haines is used - 
primarily for areas in which TALENT does not have access to city directories* 
such as New York City, Los Angelesr and Chicago. ^ • 

Reunion Class Lists. The TALENT -phoning staff has collactad a number of 
10 and 15 year Reunion lists for some TALENT schools. Information usually 
Included maiden and married names, occupation of participant and spouse ^ -^^ t^ 
number^of chlMren^rahd address at the time of^t he" class" Ve union/ 
^ist of Classmates Who Responded to Mailed Questionnaire. This is a list of- 
all TALENT participants from each school who responded to the regular mailed 
questionnaire. The list contains their most current address, name, and ' 
Identification number* Classmates can be easily located and contacted from 
this list. 

Marriage Bureau Record File. The marriage bureau record file was established 
in 1973 amd continued to, grow through the end of. the ll^year follow-up. New 
information was constantly being added and updated as the phoners contacte 
various agencies. This file provides information regarding the accessi- 
bility to marriage records throughout the United States. The ^Informa 
included the followlngi area covered (i.e« ^ statei county, city records) " 



naiiic, address and phone number of tliG agency; whdther Informacion can be 
obtained via phone or letter; amount of fees if any; and how records are 
maintainad (e.g., can rGCords' be checked if only name of bride/and or 
approsimatc date of marriage is provided)* The cards are arranged alphabet^ 
Ically by city or county within the state. This system saves time and money 
as the phoners did not have to call a particular agency ench time they were, 
requesting information. - 
Department of Motor Velilcles Filo, The Department of Motor Vehicles file con 
tains a complete list of addresses of various state DMV Agencies as well as 
the amount of fecj if any/ for obtaining a driver record for that state* 
MT/ST Fo rm Letters. Air has a msgnetic Tape Selectric Typewriter (MT/ST) 
which is capable of playing out a letter that has been recorded on tape. 
In the search for nonrespondent sample members^ external agencies often 
request a letter prior to the release of information- So as to expedite 
this release, 31 different letters were recorded on tape. Then when it 
was necessary to send a letter requesting a particular type of information 
from an agency, the MT/ST was used to produce the appropriate request form* 
A typist printed out the letters on a daily basis thus providing continuity 
in mail requests. ^ 

Background Data from 1-- and 5-year follow-up surveys > To aid the In-house 

staff in locating 10th and 9th grade nonrespondent sample members , the follow^ 
ing data collected for the one- and 5-year' follow-up surveys were revlev;edi 
year married (if prior to the 5-year follow-up); military status; under- 
graduate and graduate colleges attended; parents; and social security number. 



EXTERNAL INFORMATION SOUUCUS 

The following section presents the external information services 
available to the in-^housc staff and describes the main features and uses 
of each service. In addition to the 14 services listed, three others 
(utility company records, police records, and wage, tax, and personal 
property tax records) were -occasionally used. 

1. Telephone directories 
2* Information operators 
3* Parents and relatives 

4* Department of Motor Vehicles ■ 
5, Marriage bureau records 
6* TALENT high schools 
7. Transfer schools, colleges 
8t City directories 
9* Post office 
10* Voter registration records 

11. Employers 

12. Former classmates . 

13. BirBi/death/dlvorce M 

14. Neighbors 

1, Telephone Directoriea. Projecu TALENT has developed a collection of 
nearly 500 directories of cities and towns throughout the United States. 
This collection focusses on those areas where Project TALENT originally . 
tested* As the first step in finding a nonrespondent s the locators 
would check telephone directories from the area near the nonrespondent' s 
1960 (or last known) address for (1) the nonrespondent, (2) his/her ^ 
father, (3) a person with the same last name at the 1960 or last known 
address, and (4) a person with the same last name if it was uncommon and 
the directory had few listings for it. 

2. Information Operators.. Not only did the operators have access to 
directoricB for every city and town in the U.S. , but they also had more 
current information than was in the telephone books. Locators checked 
with operators for the same information that they looked for In telephone 
books. Information operntorE provided two extremely useful services i 

(1) chocking directories of surrourfding areas as well as the city or 
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town nsked for, and (2) informing XocaUors i£ a nonrcspondent had a 
phone with on unpublished (i. e. , unlisted) number. 

Parents and Rclnttvea. Parents of paruicipants tended to be more settled 
than their children and consequeufcly wore easier to locate. They often 
proved to be the most .pritldal and direct link in the attempts to con- 
tact a nonrespondent. Other relatives proved useful, too, although 
they wore generolly helpful in establishing contact with the parencs, 
who, in turn, were helpful in establishing contact with the nonrespond- 
ent. 

Department of Motor Vehicles. (DMV) Most states' DMV records are pub- 
lic Information, available for a nominal fee. All DMV requests were 
made by letter and required an exact spelling of the person's name and 
his/her spGcific birth date. TALENT developed a file on particular 
requirements (e.g., fees, addresses, etc.) for using DMV records. Since 
males drive cars and seldom change their names, DMV records proved to 
be one of the most effective means of locating them. A search of DMV 
files records covered the entire state In which the nonrespondent might 
live, and, while not always providing a current address, many tames 
the^earch could supply the last known add^^ 

state the nonrespondent might have moved. After checking the TALENT 
alphabetical file (see in-housc facilities) to determine if a nonrespon- 
dent had any sihllngs, locators could search DMV files for brothers of 
nonrespondentSi 

Marriage bureau records. Projoct TAT^ENT maintained an inforination 
filG on niarriace bureaus This information included ho its records are 
kept and what data it required to begin searching its records, e*g*, 
groom's name only; botb bride's and groom's names | the exact date of 
marriage; race; or approKimate location of marriage by county, amount 
of fee, address of agency, etc* The most, useful function of marriage 
records was providing a current name for a female nonrespondent. The 
locators generally requested a search covering the period of time in 
which most females married (18-23 years of age). Marriage records 
provided some (or all) of the following informationi (1) the name ©f 
bride and groom; (2) the exact date of marriage; (3) birthdate; (4) aad- 
ressca; (5) occupation; (6) parents 'full names; (7) names of witnesses; 
and (8) name and address of the person performinB the ceremony* The most 
-critical information, obviously, was the husband's name, which provided 



data for a search of D>rv rqcords, 

6. Schools tested by TAL ENT., From school records, a lacator could some- 
times determine if a nonrespondent had graduated or transferred to 
another hinh school, If he/she attendGd college (and where), and 
which potential employers requested transcripts. Other itcras of liifor- 
mention provided by high schools werci (1) father's name and middle 
initial- (2) father's occupation^ (3) mother's first name, (4) non- 
respQndent^s place of birth, and (5) name and birth daces of siblings. 
Locators experienced difficulty in obtaining information from some .schools 
as a result of the Buckley Amendmenti because guidelines have not yet 
been established for the Act^, with tlie result that some schools refuse 

to release information without the written permission of the former 

7. Other schools and cQller.es> If TALENT nonrespondents had transferred 
to a TALENT hieh school from another school (or vice versa) the other 
school could provide information similar to that given by the TALENT 
high school. (see above) Additionally^ information obtained from 
colleges was eKtremely useful, primarily because it was fairly recent* 
Alumni offices often had current addresses for nonrespondents, unher 
inforSmtion supplied by colleges wasi (1) female nonrespondents' 
married names j (2) spouse * s name ; (3) address at the tJSe of graduation! 
(4) social sacurity numbers; and (5) if the nonrespondent had transcripts 
sent to any graduate schools or employers. The same difficulties 
resulting from the Buckley Amendment's effect on TALENT high schools 
were encountered in contacting the other schools and colleges. 

8, City Directories . This efficient resource tells who lives at a partic^^, 
ular address, what his/her occupation is, the spouse's name, the tele- 
phone number, and the names and telephone numbers of neighbors. 

Most librarius and chambers of commerce have city directories. Informa- 
tion can be checked either by a name or by an address. City directories 
were most useful in verifying an address arid providing phone numbers. 
Old city directories could be used to find out the occupation in 1960 
fo the nonrespondent* s father. Furthcrmorei they proyided a means 
for calling old neighbors to ask if they knew anything about the non-- 
rcGpondent or his/her family. , 

9, Post Office . Any U.S. Post Office will send a forwarding address for 
a $1.00 fee. The major drawback to this method la that forwarding 
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addresses arc only knpt on file for one year. 

10. Voter Renistr.'itlon. Votci" renlstraUion was used to find out if the 
nonrespondcnt still lived within a partlculnr county. In addition to 
providing an addrdss, voter rnEistratlon sometimes supplied the date 
of birth, occupation and namo oC employer, spouse's nnmc, and date 
when the person last reaistercd to vote. The amount of information 
given out varied from county to county with some counties refusing to 
release any information at all. 

11. Employ^ers ^ In some cases, the^locator would contact an employer wlien 
there was no other \my lo contact a nonrespondent . This frequently 

led to intorviewinB the nonrespondent at his/her Job. If tlie nonrospond- 
ent didn't work for a pBrticulnr employer any more, somotiines the 
Ciiiployer could provide a forwarding address or a new place of employment 
for the nonrespondent, 

12. Classmates^ Former classmates of nonrespondents helped locators deter- ■ 
mine if there had been a class reunion and how successful the reunion 
committee may have been in contactinB former classmates. Even if there 
had been no reunion, claosmatcn Eomotimes knev? '•yhat hnpppned to a 

' ' ' nonrespondent -^nd could pro vide information on his/her~relatlonsr cur-— 
rent address, or employment. • 

13. Dlrth/donth records. If a locator had found information about the 
nonrespondent' s place of birth, It was posnible to. use birth records 
to find out the parents' first names, their place and date of birth, 
and siblings names and birthdates. Sometimes birth record information 
lad to a new area in which to search for relatives. If a locator had 
determined that a nonrespondent' s parent (or other relative) had died, 
death records often provided information such as the names of survivors, 
and their last known addresses. 

14'. Neighbors. Neighbors were contacted when a nonrespondent was found 
either to have an unlisted phone number or to have no phone at all.. 
By receiving a message for the nonrespondent to call AIR back, nelgh- 
bors were frequently the critical link in mokinfi contact with a non-: 
respondent. Also former neighbors who were contacted sometimes provided 
leads about where the nonrespondent. or his/her family had moved. 
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